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The following is extracted from an article 
in Lippincott’s Magazine, entitled, 


“STRENGTH, AND HOW TO USE IT.” 


. . . . . . . - . 


The great social or industrial sin of our 
American people is, that they habitually do 
toomuch. ‘They are the hardest-worked com- 
munity on the face of the earth, and a com- 
munity most emphatically and seriously over- 
worked. The statement is in nowise an over- 
statement. One who has not had the oppor- 
tunity of observing the laboring habits of 
other peoples can hardly realize at what high 
pressure our industry goes on. It is not so 
much that we work more hours, as that we 
work at so much greater speed. The Ameri- 
can artisan, on the average, accomplishes a 
third more daily than the imported workman 
of almost whatever nationality. Nor do we 
cut short the hours of Jabor. A day’s work 
with us is, at the shortest, ten hours long, and 
in the winter entrenches upon the night at 
both ends. Food-taking and other indis- 
pensable offices are crowded into the least pos- 
sible space, and some of them are heinously 
neglected for sheer “want of time.” Multi- 
tudes of our laborers get so tired during the 
day as to be beyond the power of enjoying 
anything during the evening except a motion- 
less sit-down in an easy-chair, and frequently 
so tired as not to sleep well during the night. 
Anything like a general habit of amusement 
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is unknown. The holidays, of which we have 
few beyond the parallel of almost any other 
people, are not observed, even when they oc- 
cur, by more than a partial and limited cessa- 
tion of labor. ’ . ‘ ‘ : ; 

This is the case in all departments. Our 
mills and factories run twelve hours a day ; 
our iron-working establishments press on their 
labor from week’s end to week’s end with al- 
ternating gangs of night and day hands; sew- 
ing women are mewed up at their terrible 
business from seven o’clock in the morning to 
eight in the evening; clerks of both sexes are 
confined as long; our “best” public schools 
break down their choicest pupils with over- 
whelming tasks; our colleges and theological 
seminaries graduate their first scholars almost 
dead ; professional men of every grade, if men 
of ability, are tasked beyond endurance ; and 
instead: of working less, everybody is pressing 
on to work more and work harder than ever 
before. 

The effects of this great excess of labor, as 
exerted upon the health and physical condi- 
tion of our people, are just what might be an- 
ticipated, and may be seen most clearly upon 
comparison of our population with those from 
which we are derived. As compared with any 
of these, we are gaunt and cadaverous. All 
our adipose tissues are burned up in the fires 
of our over-activity. What in them is ronnd- 
ed muscle in us is attenuated cat-gut string. 
Those forms of unhealth which most direcily 
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and legitimately result from overwork—name- i 


ly, nervous diseases and ailments—are dif- 
fused among us, in acuteness, variety and 
numbers, beyond equal comparison with any 
other people. Neuralgias make their abiding- 
place of torment in millions of our population. 
Our proportion of insane is above the average 
already, and is augmenting more rapidly 
than the general census of the people. 

In particular, as the result of the excessive 
drain of strength to the brain and muscles in- 
duced by such stress of labor, the visceral 
system—the organs chiefly concerned in the 
vital process of alimentation, among the larger 
proportion of our people—suffers from a very 
serious loss of efficiency. Dyspepsia in nu- 
merous forms is well-nigh universal ; result- 
ing, first, from the hard service put upon the 
stomach in working up material against the 
waste of so much labor ; and, secondly, from 
the withdrawal from it of the vital force es- 
sential to its effectiveness. Chronic bowel 
disturbance or inefficiency is common to a 
large portion of our adult population. Con- 
stipation as a constant habit afflicts us in 
millions. Pills are swallowed by billions an- 
nually ; whereas what the excretory system 
needs is the store of vital energy stolen from 
it for purposes of labor. Consumption kills 
us off in hundreds of thousands annually, and 
we ease our consciences by cursing the clim- 
ate; while thirty-three per cent. of the cases 
result, proximately or remotely, from exces- 
sive toil. Uterine difficulties, with legions of 
assuciated maladies, are as characteristic of 
American women as imperfections of the teeth 
in both sexes; nearly all traceable, late or 
soon, to the high-pressure life of care and 
labor entailed upon them by our civilization. 

These various observations do not apply 
equally to all parts of our population. They 
have special reference to the Northern and 
Northeastern communities; but are never- 
theless, in their whole extent, applicable to 
the whole people, more directly and generally 
than they would be to any other nationality. 

That these characteristic national infirmi- 
ties are referred to their true cause, as above, 
appears from the leading class of remedies 
employed by our medical practitioners. 
These are tonic;—tonics, animal, vegetable | t 
and mineral, solid, liquid and gaseous, in 
hundreds of different forms, and in constant- 
ly succeeding variety. The same appears 
from that standing recommendation of the 
faculty to so large a proportion of their 
patients—namely, “to travel; the philosophy 
and intent of which really are to drive the 
ailing from their business and their cares ; 
and which, as might be anticipated under the 
circumstances, proves to be a remedial instru- 
mentality of the highest efficiency. 





Now, toa certain extent and for some 
classes of people, overwork is a thing inevita- 
ble. Farming, for example, cannot, in these 
latitudes at least, and not anywhere in fact, 
be carried on without at times compelling its 
workers to do a good deal more than is 
healthy. The same is true of service at many 
of the trades, and especially true of house- 
work. Furthermore, multitudes are born 
into the world with so slender a stock of health 
that they cannot do anything without suffer- 
ing from it, and yet are so circumstanced 
financially that they are obliged to do some- 
thing, and perhaps a good deal. These, so 
long as they live, are harassed with ails and 
aches, and are generally killed off compara- 
tively young at the latest. But the overwork 
upon which we are commenting as being the 
great offence of our people is not of this char- 
acter for the greater part. It is, in fact, a 
thing avoidable—a thing not necessitated by 
their situation. We are getting rich, already, 
faster than any other nation, and we are 
making haste to get rich a great deal faster. 
Already we eat better food, occupy more 
stylish and comfortable houses, wear more 
costly clothes, than any other people that 
ever existed; and we are making furious 
haste to live better still in all these regards. 
Whatever improvement in our condition can 
be effected by hard work and lavish expendi- 
ture we are pushing on to make, in all diree- 
tions and in the shortest time. 

Just here, then, is where we overleap our- 
selves. We have a ton’s weight to lift, and 
we burst a blood-vessel trying to lift it all at 
once. It is absolutely certain that a man, or 
any number of men, can accomplish the great- 
est amount ina given time by working not 
quite up to the limit of their full laboring 
capacity; provided, of course, the strength 
thus reserved is not frittered away in trifles 
or disipations, but is turned by all judicious 
means into the channel of vital and physical 
recuperation. It isa matter of common re- 
mark that when our Congress sits up all night 
or trespasses upon the hours required for rest, 
the progress of legislation is visibly retarded 
by it. The members get the dyspepsia or 
headache, grow ill-tempered, lose their men- 

tal edge, and rarely are fit for work again 
until the next Monday morning. A man 
working within the limit of his strer igth will 
actually accomplish more even in a single 
year than one who overworks and thereby 
exhausts his vital forces. But the advantage 
becomes far greater when a long period of 
years is taken into account. In nearly every 
department of labor, and in every depart- 
ment in which judgment and skill are re- 
quired, a workman becomes more valuable as 
he acquires larger experience, and more re- 
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sponsible the longer he is at the business, at 
least up to the time of failing strength and 
efficiency; so that the maintenance of his 
strength and efficiency for the greatest pos- 
sible length of time becomes a matter of great 
importance. Generally speaking, men do not 
come to lay vigerous and skilful held upon 
the business and labors of life before the twen- 
tieth year. If they get worn out at thirty-five, 
the world realizes from them only fifteen years 
of efficiency; but if by moderation of labor 
they carry the burden to sixty, the world is 
gainer by forty years of their work. Aside 
from this, it is doubtless in general, though 


not always, morally wrong to work beyond | 


our strength, as may be legimately inferred 
from its commonly resulting in suffering to 
both body and mind. 

It nowise contravenes the views above pre- 
sented as to our overworking that we are not 
a short-lived people. We have, as the result 
of several circumstances, higher comforts and 
more favorable conditions for living than al- 
most any other community ; and in virtue of 
these can carry a heavier burden of labor for 
a longer time than any other, and when at 
length broken down for labor, are still able, 
in virtue of the same comforts, to keep alive 
a long while. But there are a great number 
among us who comparatively early in life 
come to the end of their vigorous working 
days, and who occupy themselves mainly in 
recounting what they once could accomplish, 
and in bewailing the ignorance and folly of 
their former over-exertion. These are, for 
practical purposes, worse than killed off. 
They waste the substance of the world by | 
living, and their living brings the majority of | 
them no happiness. 

What now is to be done? By what means 
is the great evil of intemperate labor to be 
abated? The great mass of workers are con- 
scious that their burden is too heavy—that 
it is heavier than it need be. This conscious- 
ness manifests itself variously ; as, for exam- 
ple, in the general movement for the reduc- 
tion of the working day from ten hours to 


eight. Nothing, however, seems to be brought 
about. Nobody seems to know what a fair 


day’s work is. Nobody seems willing to stop 
working Jong enough to ascertain by inquiry 
or exact experiment how many hours a day 
men, on the average, can labor without detri- 
ment to their health. This fundamental fact 
may be known of certain sorts, but not of the 
great majority, of occupations. Accordingly, 
no scientific basis for general and intelligent 
action exists. Experiments some years ago 
conducted went to show that for common men 

—Englishmen in the experiments referred to 
—two hundred foot-tons is a good day’s work, 
a foot-ton being the abbreviated expression 





| 





for the power required to raise one ton one foot. 
But it is not yet determined, and was not 
sought for in the investigation, how many 
hours’ work at different sorts of labor are 
equivalent to two hundred foot-tons, so that 
practically we are no wiser than before. Ob- 
viously, only a most elaborate series of ex- 
periments could avail for valuable and com- 
prehensive results. 

The assumption of eight hours, or indeed 
of any definite number, for the working day, 
will not give satisfaction to all classes of 
laborers, for there are many occupations at 
which men can work more than eight hours 
without serious physical exhaustion, though 
it may be doubted whether, from intellectual 
considerations and necessities for moral cul- 
ture, more than eight hours daily should 
habitually be employed for labor by any class 
of hard-workers soever. On the other hand, 
there are some occupations at which men can- 
not work eight hours contiauously and ha- 
bitually; as, for example, iron- -puddling, 
heavy sledging in machine shops, and mow- 
ing, week in and week out. Accordingly, 
some workers want a reduction, others do 
not: manufacturers and master-workmen of 
nearly all sorts would have the day as long 
as now, since any reduction will tend to les- 
sen their profits, by keeping their capital idle 
fora longer proportion of the time. Mean- 
time, old habits are strong: the public are 
indifferent about general “reform, each man 
caring only or mainly for himself and his oc- 
cupation; the matter gets mixed up with 
polities and serves as a hobby-horse for dema- 
gogues; and the right sort of men to make 
the change, if change i is actually needed, let 
it studiously alone. 

The case is substantially the same as re- 
gards reform in the working practice of 
schools, colleges and the professions. Nobody 
seems to know what ought to be done or 
whether anything can be done. Now and 
then, when a Douglas dies, and the physici- 
ans all testify that he is killed by overwerk, 
or a Theodore Parker, on an untimely de ath- 
hed, cries, “ Oh that I had found some one, 
some man or some book, to teach me the art 
of life—how to take rest and take exercise !” 
the newspapers read a homily to the public on 
the duty of doing less, and that is the end of 
it. Nothing is done in a general way, on a 
broad scale, and so as to affect the habits of 
the people as a whole. 

(To be conelnded.) 
—=—— 

Are you afraid of poverty? Visit the poor. 
See their wretched condition ; no bread to eat, 
no clothes to wear, scarcely a bed to s!vep in. 
Spend a few hours in visiting such families, 
and you will be likely to return contented 
with your lot. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE INDIANS, 


In a recent visit to the Indians in what is 
called the Northern Superintendency, under 
the care of Samuel M. Janney, we found 
about 7,500 Indians, occupying lands consist- 
ing of nearly 1,000,000 acres, mostly fertile, 
beautiful rolling prairie. These Indians are 
to a large extent supported, as per treaty, by 
annuities of money or provisions and clothing 
turnished by Government. 

There are six reservations, at each of which 
there is an Agent appointed and paid by 
Government ; there are also at some agencies, 
appropriations by Government for other ap- 
pointments that may be made by the Agent, 
such as teachers, farmers, millers, black- 
smiths, physicians, &c.; and where such ap- 
propriations have not been made, we think 
they can be obtained by stating their wants 
and making application to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. Each of these reserva- 
tions is designated by the name of the tribe 
occupying it. 

The “ Pawnee” is situated about the middle 
of the State of Nebraska, 125 miles from 
Omaha City, and 25 miles from Columbus, a 
town on the U. P. Railroad. 

The “Nemaha” and “Otoe” Reservations 
are both situated on the southern line of the 
State, partly in Kansas, and about 70 miles 
apart, the “ Otoe” being the western one. 

The “ Omaha” and “ Winnebago” are ad- 
joining each other, the former lying on the 
Missouri River about 75 wiles above Omaha 
City. 

The “Santee Sioux” is situated also on the 
Missouri River about 225 miles above Omaha 
City. 

These very productive lands, as likewise al- 
most everything belonging to the Agencies, 
have been much neglected ; owing, probably, 
very much to the frequent changes ef Agents 
from political causes ; also from great need of 
help, as we see existing there now. 

fe witnessed at one agency the distriba- 
tion of Government annuity goods, and at 
others the weekly allowance of beef and flour, 
all of which were pleasant and interesting oe- 
casions. 

In the councils held with them, they ex- 
pressed their confidence and satisfaction ia 
the new order of Indian affairs, and they felt 
that they would now have their rights. They 
generally appeared to realize their position, 
Some said, “Our hunting grounds are no more; 
the whites are settling fast around us, and we 
find that we must get our living from the 
soil.” Others said: “ We see the whites are 
living well ; have good houses and plenty to 
eat. We have good land, and if Government 
will furnish oxen and farming implements we 


can raise grain; we want to live like the 
white man.” They generally live in mud 
huts which are damp, dark and smoky, fre- 
quently several families occupying one large 
one, which is called a lodge. Some build 
with logs and roof with earth, while others 
have frame or bark houses. They mostly 
dress with blankets, both men and women, 
paint and otherwise ornament their faces, 
heads and bodies. Many of the children 
wear no clothing. 

A few schools are established, doing a good 
work, but more are greatly needed. Indus- 
trial schools would be most efficient, as it 
seems necessary to take the children away 
from these homes of filth and degradation ef- 
fectually to elevate them. 

The newly appointed agents, seeing the de- 
sire of the enterprising settlers (who are fast 
locating around these Reservations) to have 
possession of the Indians’ productive prairies, 
are about to adopt the distribution of the 
lands in separate farms, as a_ preventive 
against further encroachment ; also, as an in- 
centive to individual industry, each head ofa 
family being allowed by Government, as per 
treaty, one hundred and sixty acres, and each 
man or woman unmarried, and over the age of 
eighteen years, forty acres. 

Here comes in a difficulty. Polygamy, with 
its attending evils, exists among them to a 
great extent, and will have to be broken up 
in order to establish the family relation con- 
templated by the treaty. 

The object of this cursory account is to 
place before the Society of Friends some of 
the difficulties that must be overcome in the 
attempt to civilize the Indians; also to en- 
deavor to impress upon the members of the 
committee appointed at our late Yearly Meet- 
ing to have charge of the subject of the In- 
dians, the great responsibility that rests on 
them. We (the committee) may excuse our- 
selves and the Society we represent, on the 
grounds that the superintendent and agents 
are appointed and paid by Government, but 
we can not escape the responsibility of their 
conduct and success, as their appointment 
was obtained by the recommendations of 
some of our members, and received by Presi- 
dent Grant in good faith, and with as much 
confidence as though it had proceeded from 
the Yearly Meeting itself. 

These appointees are now at their posts, 
laboring cheerfully and earnestly, and we 
think prayerfully, for in their various posi- 
tions they must feel daily the necessity of 
Divine aid. It is impossible here to describe 
the many perplexing questions requiring im- 
mediate decision that arose for settlement 
during the few weeks we were among them. 
There are others of vital importance to their 
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civilization and Christianization that have as- 
sumed a chronic form, among which are their 
superstitious and heathenish burials, the treat- 
ment of their women, who are compelled to 
labor in the field and carry heavy burdens; 
but most discouraging of all is their low esti- 
mate of the marriage relation, in consequence 
of which they are rapidly decreasing, and the 
remnant are mostly diseased. 

From what we saw of the condition of the 
Indian women, we are of the opinion that the 
presence and influence of women at these dif- 
ferent agencies would be of great assistance. 
May those in charge of this important matter 
seek for best wisdom to direct their steps, for 
great is their responsibility. 

JosEPH POWELL. 

Darby, 9th mo. 27th, 1869. 


—_—_——08——__ 
ATTENTIVENESS, 


How much more we might make of our 
family life, of our friendships, if every secret 
thought of love blossomed into a deed! We 
are not now speaking merely of personal ca- 
resses. These may or may not be the best 
language of affection. Many are endowed 
with a delicacy, a fastidiousness of physical 
organization, which shrinks away from too 
much of these, repelled and overpowered. 
But there are words, and looks, and little ob- 
servances, thoughtfulnesses, watchful little 
attentions, which speak of love, which make 
it manifest, and there is scarce a family that 
might not be richer in heart-wealth for more 
of them. 

It is a mistake to suppose that relations 
must, of course, love each other because they 
are relations. Love must be cultivated, and 
can be increased by judicious culture, as wild 
fruits may double their bearing under the 
hand of a gardener; and love can dwindle 
and die out by neglect, as choice flower-seeds 
planted in poor soil dwindle and grow single. 

— Exchange. 


NOBILITY OF EARTH. 


Where shall we find the nobility of earth? 
Not altogether in palaces, nor among the 
titled and those of royal blood. They are in 
the humbler walks of life; many of them in 
the low vale of poverty. There are multitudes 
who are doing the best they can, in their cir- 
cumstances. They are putting forth all their 
energies to meet life’s claims. They may 
meet only their daily wants, and the wants 
of those under their care. But to do that, 
and bear up under the pressure of adverse 
circumstances, is to do well. Indeed, in many 
cases, it is to act nobly ; it is to exhibit a per- 
severance and a heroism that would do honor 
to an Alexander. And what gives especial 
value to their heroism is the fact that, unlike 
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the military chieftain, they toil unheralded to 
the world, unnoticed, and alone. Life among 
the lowly affords many a specimen of this 
kind. There is that poor widow, for instance, 
in the laundry, or with needle in yonder gar- 
ret, sustaining the helpless ones dependent on 
her care. Uncomplainingly and cheerfuily 
she toils on, from morning till evening, and 
far into the watches of the night, and thus on 
from month to month, and from year to year. 
In many a humble dwelling are there those 
thus heroically waging the battle of life, pa- 
tiently toiling on until the Master shall say, 
“It is enough ; come up higher.” 

Yes, many of God’s nobility are to-day in 
the cellars and garrets of earth. These are 
the world’s true heroes. And instead of being 
worthy of contempt for their poverty, the 
moral heroism with which they battle with 
life’s ills, deserves rather to be commemorated 
in song. 





CREATION OF THE WORLD. 


From ‘* G. Frost’s New Exposition of the Leading 
Fucts of Geology.” Selected for Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer by the Author. 


According to the theory herein propound- 
ed, the materials of which our earth is com- 
posed existed primarily in the form of gas, or 
of minutely divided matter. 

These materials,in their primeval condition, 
were dispersed through that portion of the 
firmament which was not included within the 
gravitaticg influence of our sister planets. 
The several substances which we call simple 
elements were not mingled in a chaotic, indis- 
criminate condition, but existed in fields or 
sheets, like clouds in the sky, each field or 
sheet occupying a separate position in the 
firmament; these several conditions of prime- 
val matter being dependent upon and gov- 
erned by the chemical and mechanical influ- 
ences to which it had been subjected. 

The infantile condition of our planet was 
probably that of a fragment, ejected from 
some other sphere, or perhaps a comparatively 
small mass of matter, drawn together by the 
pressure of local gravitation, and composed of 
the materials which were floating in the firma- 
ment, outside of the attractive influence of 
other planets. In either case, when having 
been put in its present rotary and orbitual 
motion by the fiat of the Creator, it became 
a nucleus, around which the various materials 
within its attraction were gathered, as it per- 
formed its journey in its orbit. around the sun. 
However irregular or abrupt or antispherical 
may have been the earth’s infantile condition, 
still its rotary motion, through the matter 
which lay in its path, or within its gravitating 
influence, would cause it rapidly to assume a 
globular form. 
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The simple elements of which our earth is 
composed were probably called into existence 
in a condition separate and distinct from each 
other, but each being endued with an attri- 
bute which led it to seek affinity with other 
portions of matter, with which, by its chemi- 
cal constitution, it was prepared to enter into 
combination. 

Thus chlorine and sodium formed the com- 
pound known as table salt ; carbonic acid gas 
and lime combined forming primitive lime- 
stone ; oxygen gas sought out the ferruginous 
particles floating in the firmament, and by 
their union produced iron ore. 
silica, compounded with oxygen, constituted 
the material, of which near one-third of the 
crust of the earth is now composed ; and car- 
bon approaching nearer to purity than most 
of other simple elements, but mixed in a 
greater or less degree with earthy matter and 
a small proportion of hydrogen, formed the 
basis of coal and oil, now found in nearly all 
parts of the world. 

These several elementary substances, and 
all others now found in a state of chemical 
and mechanical combination, could have ex- 
ercised their affinities only while the particles 
composing them were a fluid, ori a minutely 
divided condition; and that condition could 
have existed only in the vastly extended spac2 
to which allusion has been previously made. 

Whether our earth was orizinally a frag- 
mentary body, ejected from some other range 


of the solar system, or whether by the fiat of 


the Almighty it was ordained in its present 
orbit, in either case it would rapidly attract 
to itself the matter within the sphere of its 
influence, and whatever increase of dimensions 
it experienced, its rotary motion would give 
to it a spherical form. 

The deepest explorations show that the 
crust of the earth is composed of layers of dif- 
ferent substances, disposed in many instances 
with a remarkable uniformity of alternations. 
Thus layers of coal are found separated by 
Jayers of slate, shale, sandstone, and other 
formations, alternating with a regularity that 
could have been produced only in accordance 
with the theory that the earth, moving in its 
orbit, attracts to itself the materials composing 
these several layers in succession, and by its 
rotary motion, wrapped them like a sheet 
around its circumference: where the matter 
was dense, the layers would be thick, and less 
so in proportion as the material in its path 
became rarer. 

After having passed through a field of car- 
bonaceous matter, and wound round itself a 
sheet or layer of that substance, it would then 
successively pass through the materials now 
composing respectively the several sandstone, 
slate, and other formations, and wind around 


The base of 
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itself a sheet or band of each of those several 
substances. 

As far as explorations have descended into 
the carboniferous regions, this remarkable 
alternation of layers is found to exist, though 
not always in the same order, nor confined to 
the same materials ; but showing conclusively 
that the creation of the world was consum- 
mated by a gradual conglomeration of differ- 
ent forms of matter, which it gathered up 
during its rotary journey in its orbit. 

In the infancy of the earth’s career, there 
is reason to believe that the material in its 
path was dense, and that the orb gathered it 
up rapidly ; but that during every subsequent 
annual revolution, the matter with which it 
‘ame into contact diminished in density and 
quantity, until, within a space of time, much 
briefer than is assigned to it by geologists, the 
work of the earth’s creation was accomplished. 

GipEON F Rost. 


—_— ~~ 
FRANKNESS. 

Frankness is supposed to be a common vir- 
tue. It is most uncommon. It is indeed an 
extraordinary thing. It requires truth, sim- 
plicity, love, and genuine goodness. Many 
men speak truth very plainly when angry; 
many speak pleasant truth frankly. But few 
there are whose souls are so balanced in an 
atmosphere of love that they speak whatever 
needs to be said, to each and to all, plainly, 
gently, fully. The dearest friends live to- 
gether for years without daring to speak 
things which they know, and which each 
party knows that the other knows. Parents 
live with a reserve years long toward their 
children. Children carry untouched, unsyl- 
labled, thoughts and feelings that take hold of 
their very being. Friends meet and part day 
by day—friends so true that they would al- 
most die for each other, or what is harder 
than this, who are willing to live for each 
other—and never speak of things that each 
knows is passing in the other’s mind. It is 
very strange to see people come up to conver- 
sation in topics that, by a tacit freemasonry, 
are sacred, and without word or look, one 
glides past on one side and the other upon the 
other side, and meet beyond, going down the 
common channel again. Was there ever a 
thoughtful, sensitive person, that dared to be 
open, transparent, frank ? 

But however this may be, there can be no 
doubt that Christian people are not frank 
enough for each other’s good. If men knew 
how to speak the truth in love, how rich 
might one become? A man might stand 
then in the focus of the wisdom of all his 
friends. But refusing to Jet their light shine, 
men now grope in the partial light of their 
own wisdom, distempered by self-love. 
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EARLY CULTURE. 

Mothers, take into your own hands the 
early instruction of your children. Com- 
mence with simple stories from the Scriptures, 
from the varied annals of history, from your 
own observation of mankind. Let each illus- 
trate some moral or religious truth, adapted 
to convey instruction, reproof, or ercourage- 
ment, according to your knowledge of the 
character and disposition of your beloved 
students. Care and study may be requisite 
to select, adapt, simplify; but can any do this 
so patiently as a mother, who feels that her 
listening pupil is a part of herself? 

Cultivate in your children tenderness of 
conscience, a deep sense of accountability to 
God, a conviction that their conduct must be 
regulated by duty,and not by impulse. Read 
to them books of instruction, selected with 
discrimination, or make use of them as texts 
for your own commentary. 
















FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





I believe our peace would often be more 
perfect, did we manifest on all occasions our 
love for the eternal Father, by a prompt obe- 
dience to His still small voice ; but blessed be 
His Name, He condescends to the low estate 
of His children. Let our gratitude for his 
many mercies be manifested by greater watch- 
fulness and a more ready obedience. As 
things are now, we may truly say in the plain- 
tive language of one formerly, “ The ways of 
Zion” mourn because the children of the tribe 
rebel against their Leader and are not found 
coming up in obedience to the call that has 
been extended, but are pleading excuses, each 
according to his own weakness. May there 
be a more general submission to.the workings 
of that Hand which fashions the willing in- 
strument. 

Surely the Most High “layeth His cham- 
bers in the deeps,” and finite wisdom reacheth 
not His counsels; but in the plenitude of His 
mercy, He offers to His creature man the rich 
gift of faith, to sustain him in the hour of 
apa and through every dispensation which 

e sees meet he shall endure. 

This gift enables us to believe that He doeth 
all things well, and knowing us much better 
than we can know ourselves, He will deal 
with us in the manner best suited to our con- 
dition. Let us trust in His goodness, and be- 
lieve that His mercies endure forever. Yes, 
let us trust in that Hand that has so often 
delivered us when we have been hedged in 


on every side. Surely He who hath called us 
to this work will care for us, and if He deny 
us purse or scrip, or even change of raiment, 
we will lack nothing, but every want will be 
fully supplied in the hour of need. This is 
my faith. 





A want of confidence in the sufficiency of 


the Indwelling Word of Life makes us often 
unable to bear up under the many hindering 
things that surround us, so that we sometimes 
hardly know when good cometh, and there- 
fore we do not lay hold on the help that is 
offered. But He who watches over us even 


with a Father’s love, condescends to our low 
estate, and again and again His arm is round 
ahout and His right hand underneath, until 
His feeble children, trusting therein, are pre- 
pared to acknowledge the sufficiency of His 
power. Surely the continued extension of 
Divine aid is a loud call for a greater willing- 
ness to surrender our all to Him, who asks for 
the reins of government, in order that He may 
guide us safely through this scene of proba- 
tion. 

We esteem it a favor if we are able to see 
the’ Father's hand when passing through af- 
flictive dispensations, but let us not forget 
that blessed is he who not having seen, has 
believed. 

“ How shall we hear without a preacher?” 

If we have a vital belief in an inward and 
spiritual communion with the Divine Intel- 
ligence, and humbly wait for the teaching of 
Him who taught as never man taught, the 
Society of Friends need not be scattered for 
lack of instrumental means; because, where 
only two or three are gathered in His name, 
(that is, His power and influence,) He has 
promised to be in the midst. 





How art thou faring ?—not as to the body, 
for of that I have lately heard, but as to the 
spiritual life. Has that been nourished by 
the sensible incomes of Divine Light and 
Love, or has it been thy lot to pass through 
the less pleasant though not less profitable 
dispensation of living by faith? I am under 
the fresh feeling of our accountability as a 
highly professing Society, and the feeling par- 
ticularly embraces those who stand as vessels 
professedly dedicated to the service of the 
great Head of the Church. May these be 
clothed with a meck and quiet spirit, and be 
kept by its preserving influence from all that 
will hurt or destroy. We profess to be under 
the guidance of the grace or good Spirit of 
God, but I fear that for want of possession 
keeping pace with profession, there is not 
borne by us that practical testimony to the 
efficacy of this Guide, which we are called 
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upon to bear, and which is looked for at our | Elder of Wapsenonoc Monthly Meeting, Iowa. Her 


hands, not only by Him who puts forth and 
would preserve, but by those around us who 
are viewing the ground upon which we pro- 
fess to stand. We know that if the super- 
structure fall, the fault is not in the founda- 
tion stone; but those who have not tried and 
proved its stability may reasonably doubt, 
when they see the high professor so often 
stumbling and falling. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. — 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 9, 1869. 


We unite with the remarks of our corres- 
pondent T. W., but the subject of long obitu- 
aries has very recently been considered in 
our Editorial column. This will account for 
the non-appearance of his article. 








MARRIED. 

WILLETS—PARRY.—On the &th of Ninth month, 
1869, according to the order of the Society of Friends, 
Robert R. Willets, of New York City, to Tacy N., 
daughter of Isaac C. and Sarah H. Parry. 

DIED. 

BONSALL.—At her residence, West Nottingham, 
Cecil Co., Md., of paralysis, on the 29th of Eighth 
month, 1869, Naomi P. Bonsall, wife of Thomas L. 
Bonsall, in the 58th year of her age. Truly one of 
the faithful in our Zion has been removed, and a 
sweet and loving Spirit gathered home to the an 
gelic host. As she feelingly exhorted others, so we 
believe she endeavored to live herself continually 
on the watch; and although the summons came 
suddenly, it was not unwelcome or unexpected. 
The day before her last attack, she remarked toa 
beloved daughter, 

‘*]T hear a voice thou canst not hear; 
It says I may not stay. 
I see a hand thou canst not see; 

It beckons me away.”’ 
Deeply will the little meeting to which she belonged, 
and slso her Quarterly Meeting, feel the loss of a 
constant attendant and faithful testimony bearer; 
but in submission to His holy will we humbly bow, 
knowing ‘‘ that He doeth all things well.”’ In her 
last illness she was unable to converse, but the 
sweet smile and resigned expression that pervaded 
her countenance gave unmistakable evidence that 
her redeemed soul was about to enter the pearl gates 
and join the spirits of the just made perfect, ‘‘ and 
the general assembly and church of the first-born 
whose names are written in Heaven.”’ L. 

FISHER.—On First-day morning, Eighth month 
22d, 1869, Rachel A. Fisher, wife of F. C. Fisher; a 
member of Cincinnati Monthly Meeting. She bore 
her long and suffering sickness with true Christian 
fortitude, and was always more cousiderate of the 
welfare of others than of her own comfort. Her 
prayers were poured out for the preservation of 
those around her, and in her experience was mea- 
surably realized the promise that ‘‘ the fervent, ef- 
fectual prayer of the righteous availeth much.”’ 

NICHOLS.—Suddenly, on the 6th of Ninth mo., 
1869, Emily Nichols, in the 65th year of her age. 
The deceased was a worthy and beloved Friend, and 


husband, Thomas Nichols, also died suddenly, about 
the time of the close of the war, in Loudon Co., Va. 


0h 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

The Committee of Management will meet in the 
Library Room, Race Street, on Fourth-day evening, 
Tenth month 13th, at 8 o’clock. 

Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 
-—-s08.- 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 

17th, Galen, N. Y., 11 A.M. 

_ Bethpage, N.Y., 11 A.M. 
s¢ Jerusalem, N. Y., 54 P.M. 
ss Radnor, Pa., 3 P.M. 








10th mo. 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

The Quarterly Meeting of the Association of 
Friends for the Promotion of First-day Schools 
within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting- house, Wilmington, 
Del., on Seventh-day, Tenth mo. 16th, at 10 A.M. 
All s:hools within the Yearly Meeting are urged to 
forward reports and appoint representatives. An 
invitation is extended to all feeling an interest to 
attend and participate in the proceedings. 

Trains leave Broad and Prime, Philada., at 8.30 
and 11 A.M., and from Wilmington at 4.15, 5.37, 
7 and 10.20 P.M. The 4.15 train connects at La- 
mokin with the Baltimore Central. 

The Steamer S. M. Felton from Chestnut Street, 
Philada., at 9.45; from Wilmington, at 1 P.M. 
Steamer E. Hancox, from Arch st., Philada., at 
10 A.M., and from Wilmington at 1 P.M. 

The Committee on Business meets the evening 
preceding at Wilmington, at 8 P.M. 

Jos. M. Troma, 


Emma WorkELt, \ Clerks. 





LIBRARY OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
It is proposed to establish a general library of 
standard works, and Friends possessing copies no 
longer of use to themselves, of standard works on 
History, Biography, Travels, General Literature, 
Natural History, Science, Technology, and any other 
suitable books, are requested to forward them by 
express to the undersigned. Original editions of 
standard Friends’ writings and works of special 
historical interest, if deposited at the College, will 
be carefully preserved for reference. 
EpwarpD PARRIS#, 
800 Arch St., Philada. 


E. Comly has received for the Indians $10.00 from 


E. 8. J. Also package of needles from a Friend at 
Penn’s Manor. 


3t 
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Tosacco.—No man who uses tobacco but 
must be offensive to delicate tastes. It isa 
matter of proper pride for one to be conscious 
that his person is pure, his skin sound, his 
eye cool and clear. If one is unwilling to 
wear a filthy coat, how much less should he 
be willing to carry a filthy person? Now 
and then a tobacco user may, by great care, 
hide the effect of it on his person. But in 
far the greater number of instances, even 
among well-bred people, one can at once see 
or smell, or both, the signs or effects of the 
noisome weed.—Beecher. 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Letter from Dr. Hayes—Livigtut, Latitude 
61 deg., 15 min. 
SreamsHip PANTHER, 
Livietut, South Greenland, July 26. 

My dear Sir: A ship, freighted with kryo- 
lite, sails for Philadelphia in a few hours, and 
I avail myself of the unexpected opportunity 
to send you a friendly greeting. 

After leaving Newfoundland we made our 
first landfall at Cape Desolation, where, the 
weather being dirty, and there being on this 
coast neither lighthouse nor pilots, we were 
forced to get an anchor down and hold on 
three days before we could steam into the 
Julianshaab, the best of the Greenland colo- 
nies. There we arrived July 15. A few 
items of our doings since that date may in- 
terest you. 

First, on the 17th, we went up to the old 
Norse ruins of Krakortak, the finest on the 
coast, and in novel fashion. My old friend, 
the Rev. Mr. Anthon (formerly of Uperna- 
vik), kindly acted as a guide, and we crowded 
into a woman’s seal-skin boat; that is to say, 
an umiak, which was thirty-six feet long, and 
was propelled by six stout native woman. 
The temperature was 65 deg., grand the scen- 
ery,and many the novelties, so we passed a 
most delightful day—bothered only by mos- 
quitoes, which are more numerous here and 
more vicious, I verily believe, than in any 
other part of the known world. 

How old the ruins are nobody knows; but 
certainly not less than eight centuries: and as 
I wandered through the church-yard, and 
about the once massive walls of the homes of 
the hardy Vikings and sons of Vikings, who 
long ago peopled this coast, the story of their 
wonderful deeds seemed written in the very 
stones. The church ruin (or cathedral) stands 
much as when Graah visited it some forty 
— ago. One gable is yet eighteen feet 

igh; the three door-ways are perfect; and 
some of the windows are in the same con- 
dition. The walls are almost fiye feet thick, 
and in places still very firm. While Brad- 
ford was busy with his brush, and Dunmore 
and Cricherson with their camera, I made a 
tareful plot of all the ruins, which are nine 
in number. It will please your curious eyes 
as the photographs will delight you. 

From Julianshaab—where, by the way, I 
must not forget to mention we had some fine 
fresh Greenland beef and any quantity of 
milk—we steamed out to a sub-colony called 
Krakssiment, where, directed by an ancient 
Dane, Motzfeldt by name—the only white 
man in the place—we went up a fiord to the 
front of a great glacier, and there we lay at 
anchor four days, on the most amicable terms 
with the monstrous body in-stream, photo- 


graphing it, sketching it, surveying it, travel- 
ling upon it, and, in short, doing nothing that 
was not agreeable as well as useful. 

The photographs from it are really superb, 
are taken from every possible point of view, 
and are everything the heart could wish for. 
The weather was warm as an early autumn 
day at home, and was enjoyed by all. There 
was nothing to interfere with us but the afore- 
said mosquitoes, which fortunately did not 
reach the ship, nor yet the summit of the 
glacier. I believe nothing could possibly be 
finer than the photographs obtained. 

Unhappily for our complete sense of comfort, 
the glacier was less disposed to be neighborly 
than we, for he set up a terrible fusilade the 
moment we got there; and beside some thous- 
ands of tons of ice which at intervals broke 
from the front, seven icebergs, one after an- 
other, rolled their unwieldly forms into the 
sea and set the waves upon us at such a ter- 
rible rate that we were glad enough to get a 
safer place of refuge. 

But few persons have ever seen an iceberg 
break off. We can rejoice in having both 
seen and felt them. We may rhapsodize 
about Niagara, its roar, its vastness, but one 
knows not where to begin with a discharging 
glacier; so I will not attempt it on so small a 
bit of paper. 

From the glacier here we came to meet a 
hearty welcome from the controller of the 
mines, Mr. Saxtorf; the director, Mr. Frits ; 
and the Agent for the American Company, 
Captain Reynolds. One is quite amazed at 
the apparently inexhaustible supply of kryo- 
lite in the bed which they have opened. 

The mine is, in fact, a quarry—the bottom 
of which is some forty feet below the level of 
the sea, and is, perhaps, fifty yards across, 
and as many up from the beach. It lies upon 
the south side of this deep fiord of Arsuk, 
which runs back many miles into the interior, 
and, like most of the Greenland fiords, is ter- 
minated by a glacier. A hundred miners get 
out about 11,000 tons of the mineral per an- 
num. The mineral is immensely rich—nine- 
ty-six to ninety-nine per cent. of soda and 
alum—and although not sufficient in quantity 
to pay for working, the bed is prolific in other 
ores. In a half hour’s walk about the works 
I picked up specimens of iron, silver, lead, 
tin, copper, and arsenic. Strange, it seems, 
that this mineral, so precious and valuable, 
should be found here alone. 

To-morrow we put to sea, and then north- 
ward ho! beneath the midnight sun. Thus 
far all has been novel to me, but henceforth 
I shall be among familiar scenes. We get 
on finely. Everybody is in the best of spirits, 
and the very best of health. The ship could 
not be improved upon for either strength or 
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comfort, and, please God, in a couple of 
months I will fetch to you, in person, my 
next budget of news. Meanwhile, believe me, 
ever faithfully yours, Isaac I. Hayes. 
—The World. 


THE UNTIMELY SLEEPER. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 

“ The various movements of this nice ma- 
chine,” as Dr. Young remarks, “ need fre- 
quent periods of repair!” When tired with 
vain rotations of the day, sleep winds us up 
for the succeeding dawn. “ Downy sleep,” as 
Shakspeare well says, “ is Nature’s sofi nurse.” 
Sleep we must, at comparatively short inter- 
vals, or speedily die. Brain-workers especial- 
ly need the restorative influence of sound and 
healthy sleep. They should, if possible, ac- 
quire the art which a writer very significant- 
ly calls “the talent for sleeping.” 

The ordinary period for the exercise of this 
“talent” is the night season. Silence and 
darkness favor sleep. Nature then makes “a 
pause,” and sleep is her command. This is 
the time for men to retire and take their rest. 

The quantity of sleep needful to persons in 
a state of health is that which will suffice to 
repair the exhaustion of the previous day. 
This, though somewhat different in different 
persons, is, nevertheless, for an average, from 
six to seven hours in every twenty-four. A 
greater quantity than is demanded by health 
and vigor serves no useful purpose. By all 
the excess time is lost and life is lost. 

The general rule of health and power in re- 
spect to sleep is found in early retirement, not 
later than ten o’clock ; and then a correspond- 
ing early rising in the morning to resume the 
active work of life. Special causes may at 
times interfere with this arrangement ; yet this 
is a good general rule. It is marked by two 
advantages: First, it reduces the amount of 
sleep to the proper standard ; secondly, it fixes 
the time of sleep just at the point to which 
Nature assigns it, while it brings us into action 
upon the ensuing day at the period of our 
greatest physical and mental vigor. Re- 
duced to a habit, and extended through life, 
it becomes a wise economy in the use of time. 
It is the true method for making the day most 
effective ; and, if so, then the week, the year, 
indeed the whole of one’s life. The common 
sense of mankind, by a proverb which no one 
disputes, though many dishonor it, has lon 
since pronounced in favor of this order: 
“ Early to bed and early to rise makes a man 
healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 
marked thrift and power generally have cor- 
rect habits in respect to the question of sleep. 
When the time comes for retiring, they feel 
the want; and when the time comes for rising, 
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force of habit they educate their bodies to the 
regular, periodical recurrence of sleep, and 
that too at the proper time and of the proper 
length ; and thus they gain all the benefits of 
repose, without any disadvantages. They are, 
in the philosophical sense, good sleepers. 


But what difference does it make whether 


one retires at nine or ten o’clock in the even- 
ing, or at a much later hour, provided he has 
the same quantity of sleep? 
makes a very great difference. 
case he will be asleep when useful action is 
ordinarily suspended, and awake when that 
action begins; and in the other he will be 
awake when he should be asleep, and asleep 
when he should be awake. ° 
between nine o’clock and midnight are by no 


Practically it 
In the one 


The hours 


means as valuable for useful purposes as those 
between six and nine o’clock of the next 


|} morning. The latter as working hours are 


worth twice as much as the former; and 
hence, as a principle of sound economy, we 


ought to sleep during our cheapest and least 


productive hours. It is always a mistake so 
to change the period of sleeping as to turn 
night into day and day into night. It certain- 
ly should never be done except in cases of 


special necessity, that cannot well be avoided. 


The great trouble with those who find it so 
difficult to quit their couch in the morning at 
the proper time, consists in the fact that they 
did not seek it in the evening at the proper 
time. Why this necessity for late and lag- 
gard mornings? Why are these people so re- 
luctant to begin the work of the day when 
the day begins? Let the history of their 
evenings answer, and the answer will not al- 
ways be to their credit. It is a well-known 
fact that three-quarters of the dissipations and 
crimes which infest and afflict society occur 
in the night season; and, of course, these 
night-revelers and night-criminals must com- 
mit a moral theft upon the time and duties 
of the next day in order to compensate for 
the physical expenditure and exhaustion of 
the previous evening. It would have been 
better for themselves and better for the world 
if they had been asleep when they were awake, 

It is quite true that some avocations in life 
demand night-work. They cannot be suspend- 
ed, and hence those who work in the night 
must take a portion of the day for sleep. 
This, however, is by no means the general fact 
in human society; and hence it ought not to 
be cited as a precedent, and certainly not as 
an apology for late parties of pleasure, late 
amusements, and late dissipations, for which 
there is no such necessity. The latter have 
no excuse except that which fashion and bad 
habits supply. 

This question is not a theme for mere 
pleasantry or mirthful sarcasm. It is a prac- 
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enemies aT TD 
tical question. No one can doubt that the] rection, and goes to make up the sum of hu- 


habits of many people in respect to sleep, | man happiness. — 


especially in the city, are justly chargeable 
with whatever evil attaches to a waste and 
misuse of precious and valuable time. Sup- 
pose one to spend one or two hours every 
morning in the condition of sleep that ought 
to be spent in wakeful and useful action, sup- 
pose him to conduct life in this way, and then 
is there any doubt whether such a person will 
cut down the productive worth of life to an 
enormous extent? Contrast such a person 
with another of just the opposite habits, see 
where the one begins his day and where the 
other begins his day, note the difference in 
their accomplishment, and you will soon per- 
ceive that the twoare not working the prob- 
lem of life on the same principle or with the 
same effect. They are, indeed, very different 

beings in the practical power of life. 
We cannot see how one can justify him- 
self, either at the bar of his own conscience 
rat the bar of God, for wasting in unneces- 
sary sleep that time which ought to be em- 
ployed in useful effort. It is a species of self- 
annihilation which he has no right to prac- 
tice against his own powers. To say that he 
has nothing to do, and hence may as well be 
asleep as awake, is to assign a reason which 
is a disgrace to the man or woman who offers 
it. The plea of sheer indolence is certainly 
not valid, and that which springs from the 
fatigues of nocturnal dissipation is no better. 
The argument from the fashions and usages 
of society is worth just nothing in the court 
of reason. God gives us but one life; and 
surely we cannot innocently throw away one- 
quarter, one-eighth, or one-tenth of that life 
in untimely and unnecessary sleep. While 
it is a mistake to steal from the hours of sleep 
what is their due, it is an equal mistake to 
misplace those hours, or prolong them beyond 
the actual demands of Nature. “Go to the 
ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways, and be 
wise; which, having no guide, overseer, or 
ruler, provideth her meat in the summer, 
and gathereth her food in the harvest. How 
long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard? When 
wilt thou rise out of thy sleep?” “Slothful- 
ness casteth into a deep sleep.” “ Love not 
sleep, lest thou come to poverty; open thine 
eyes, and thou shalt be satisfied with bread.” 

— The Independent. 





What a sphere of action is there for the 
individual at home! In the ordinary sphere 
of domestic life, how extended that sphere, 
how important our actions! It is not so much 
in a few great things that we do that our lives 
are made truly important or valuable; but 
in the constant performance of little duties, 
which performance gives the soul its true di- 





From the Congregationalist. 
THE MIDNIGHT TRAIN. 
BY I. N. TARBOX. 


As I lay awake in the night, 
And hear the pattering rain, 
Faintly I caught the rumbling sound 
Of the coming midnidht train. 


The world was murky and still, 
The air was loaded with damp, 

And on the folds of the mist it came— 
The noise of this iron tramp. 


Plunging through darkness and fog ; 
Screaming its signals before ; 

Searching the night with its eye of flame, 
And filling the earth with its roar. 


I knew all the track, and could tell, 
By the sinking and swell of the sound, 
When it darted through woods, or toiled upa 
grade, 
Or leaped o’er a bridge in a bound. 


Now the sound floated free on the air ; 
Now it died round the curve of a hill ; 
Now lost to the ear in the deep rocky pass ; 
But the mad thing was rushing on still— 


Plunging through blackness and mist; 
Sending wild ’larums before ; 

Howling like demons of darkness let loose 
From Acheron’s fiery shore. 


And now all the windings are passed, 
And out it comes on to the plain, 

Shaking the earth as it tears along 
Through midnight blackness and rain. 


O, that some forest chief, 
From his ancient woodland nest, 
Might peer through the night and catch the 
wild sight 
Of this monster troubling his rest ! 


Nearer and nearer it comes— 
Louder the crash and the roar, 

Bearing its precious load of life, 
Two hundred souls and more. 


Many their errands be— 
Some journey for traffic and gain, 
Some go to the gloomy chambers of death, 
And some to the bridal train. 
Here are eyes heavy with sleep, 
Here bright with the light of love, 
In joy and in tears, with hopes, with fears, 
On through the darkness they move. 
And now it goes by at a leap, 
Wild the weird flashes it throws ! 
Out of thick darkness it comes in its flight, 
And into thick darkness it goes. 
Plunging through blackness and fog, 
Sending loud signuls before, 
Searching the night with its eye of flame, 
And filling the earth with its roar. 
ap Cd 
It is not the value of the thing itself we 
have obtained, or the pecuniary reward of 
our labor, that determines the value of life, 
but the meaning we have derived from it, and 
the culture and development that have been 
produced by the service. 
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GRANDMOTHER. 
Just as the sun rose blushing red 
Over the hill-tops, somebody said, 
In broken accents of mourning woe, 
Sobbing aloud, but sobbing low: 
‘*Grandmother is dead !”’ 
When the sorrowful murmur broke, 
Out from our beautiful dreams we woke, 
Feeling a sense of terrible loss ; 
**She was gold. refined from its dross’’— 
So somebody spoke. 
Just as she sometimes sat in her chair, 
Lifting ber heart in silent prayer, 
Looked she; only a purpie mist 
Her drooping lids and thin lips kissed, 
And rested there. 
Only yesterday, how she planned 
Labors of love for her aged hand ; 
‘* Whenever my useful days are o’er, 
Let me go to the heavenly shore,” 
Was her demand. 
Dear old grandmother! How her prayer 
Quickened the ear of Eternal care! 
And, with only a warning pain, 
His ange) gathered her soul again 
To those regions fair. 
Biessed is it for her to sleep; 
Can it be wrong for us to weep ?— 
We who loved her so well, and knew 
All the worth of her loving, too, 
And her wisdom deep. 
She was aged, and knew the way 
Youthful feet were inclined to stray: 
‘*The young are giddy, and they must learn 
Of hard experience ere they turn,’’ 
She would gently say. 
Happy grandmother! Would that we 
Might share with thee the mystery 
Of that Beyond, where a thought of sin 
Never, oh! never can enter in 
Through eternity. 


——__—~en———___ 


ANIMALCULES, 


If some hay is placed in a glass of pure 
rain-water, and allowed to soak for a few days 
in a supny place, and it be then removed, the 
water will be found, under a powerful micro- 
scope, to contain many very small moving 
things which are called infusoria, from their 
being produced after infusing the hay. The 
eggs which were on the hay bred there 
myriads of small things, which often have a 
very beautiful coat of transparent ftint or 
silicia. Ifthe water is kept clean, and is not 
allowed to decompose or smell, generation 
after generation of the infusoria live, die, and 
fall to the bottom of the glass. They form a 
very delicate film there, and minute portions 
of it when examined under a high magnify- 
ing power show the silicious skeletons or 
shells very distinctly. Now, many strata in 
the earth are formed entirely of the remains 
of infusoria, and a very familiar example is 
the Tripoli powder, from the polishing slate 
of Bilin, in Bohemia. A single grain of 
Tripoli-powder contains no fewer than 187,- 
000,000 of the transparent flinty skeletons of 


dead animalcules; yet the layers of earth 
which are made up of them at Bilin extend 
for miles. In the harbor of Wismar, in the 
Baltic, they increase and multiply at a great 
rate, for 17,496 cubit feet of mud are formed 
every year there, and every grain of it con- 
tains 1,000,000,000 of the beautiful silicious 
remains of the infusoria. In the island of 
Barbadoes there is a thick mass of the most 
beautiful flinty sea animalcules, and they are 
in such numbers that it must be supposed the 
dead minute things were constantly falling in 
showers from the sea to the bottom.—Engi- 
neering Magazine. 





HOW PENCILS ARE MADE AT THE FABER 
FACTORY, NEAR NUREMBURG. 

We first enter a large basement-room con- 
taining two rows of huge vats placed in a de- 
scending series, like steps. One row is devoted 
to the purification of the graphite, the other to 
that of the clay, and the process is the same 
for both substances. The raw material is 
thrown into the first vat and a quantity of 
water added ; the mixture is then thoroughly 
stirred, and afterwards allowed to settle, when 
the valuable ingredients rise to the top, or re- 
main in succeeding strata, while the earth 
and stones sink tothe bottom. A plug is then 
withdrawn about midway in the vat, and the 
water containing the graphite falls into the 
second receptacle, while the mass of mud _re- 
mains in the first. In this manner the ma- 
terial passes through water five times, when it 
has become sufficiently pure to be poured into 
a bag of thick cloth, which is subjected to a 
heavy press until the water is drained away, 
and the lead or clay is left in a solid mass, 
when it is placed in iron pans and dried in a 
furnace. After the lead and clay have been 
dried and mixed in suitable proportions, water 
is added, and the mass is put into a mill con- 
sisting of rows of separate stones, occupying 
the whole length of a large apartment, and 
connected with a steam-engine by bands run- 
ning along the upper wall. Under each mill- 
stone is a tub to collect the mass which slowly 
escapes from the tremendous pressure, and 
falls in thick grey drops from the wooden 
trough beneath the stone. This process is re- 
peated ten or twelve times, when the mass is 
again dried in the oven. Afterwards it is 
laid upon a flat surface and hammered for a 
considerable time, then shaped into a cake 
and sent to the second press, from beneath 
which it falls in spirals of different sizes cor- 
responding to the apertures through which it 
is pressed. These long spirals are collected 
and handed to operators, who sit before a 
table and busy themselves in straightening 
the still flexible cords by laying them into 
beards grooved to a corresponding size. The 
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boards, when filled, are laid upon shelves just 
below the ceiling where the warm air of the 
room will have most effect. After a day or 
two the leads are placed in other hands to be 
cut to the length required for pencils, and 
carefully assorted: the perfect specimens are 
then laid in boxes and sent to another room, 
where they are enclosed in larger boxes of 
iron, hermetically sealed, and subjected to the 
intense heat of a furnace-fire for five hours, 
when the lead is sufficiently tempered for 
writing purposes, and passes into the care of 
the workmen who furnish the wooden enclo- 
sure, though it must first bear the scrutiny of 
the faithful proprietor, who personally makes 
trial of a specimen of the contents of each 
box before he allows it to go forth under the 
stamp of his honest name. 

The refuse ends and broken pieces of lead 
are sent back to the press, where they become 
incorporated with a fresh mass, so that there 
is no waste of the precious material. 

We may now leave the lead manufactory 
and enter the long building appropriated to 
the workmen in cedar, As we ascend the 
stairs the air is heavy with the spicy perfume, 
and great blocks and slabs of the pink and 
white wood, just as they were hewn in their 
native American forests, are lying in the pas- 
sage. On opening the door which leads into 
the first work-room, we find ourselves in a 
cloud of dust and amidst heaps of soft shav- 
ings, the work of the many fine saws which 
are revolving so rapidly in their frames as to 
appear stationarv, while the hoarse growl of 
the machinery below is exchanged for a sharp 
buzz, as though gigantic bees and flies were 
endeavoring to escape from spider-webs as 
strong as a ship’s cable. 

Here we see the whole process of cutting 
the wood for pencils : one workman holds the 
block under a saw, which works with fright- 
ful force, and prepares the slabs for a more 
delicate machine, which saws them to the 
preper thickness; another set of tools, also 
worked by steam, gives the requisite angle to 
each half of the form; another makes the 
groove for the lead. The next room is fur- 
nished with tables, around which the work- 
men sit performing a special task according 
to a systematized division af labor, and then 
giving what he has finished to another, until 
it thus passes from hand to hand through the 
successive stages of development : one lays the 
lead into its groove, another glues it over, a 
third applies the cover of wood and glues the 
halves together. 

In the room devoted to the final processes— 
the polishing, coloring, gilding, stamping, ar- 
ranging and packing of the pencils—only 
women and girls are employed ; it is the old 
story of Vulcan and Venus, though the har- 








monious union of the Useful and the Beauti- 
ful is perhaps better exemplified in the work- 
manship than in the workers.—DProf. Evans 
in Hours at Home for September. 


sania 
DEATH OF THE KING OF THE CHIFFONIERS, 


The London News of July 26th says: 

“A great man has just died in Paris— 
Pére l’Epingle. In Paris, far more than in 
London, there are private persons who by 
force of character become in a manner pub- 
lic. They are known to everybody; anec- 
dotes about them are current; and there are 
constant references to them in the public 
prints. Pére |’Epingle was one of these— 
the king of the rag-pickers, who has just died, 
in orthodox phrase, much regretted. The 
rag-pickers are a band of individuals peculiar 
to the French metropolis, who appear at dusk 
with baskets on their backs, hook, stick and 
lantern in hand, to see what paper, rags, bones 
and unconsidered trifles may be picked up in 
the streets. They area large body, strictly 
under the supervision of the police, for even 
in this humble trade a license is necessary. 
On the breast of each rag-picker may be ob- 
served a brass number, by which the police 
recognize that the wearer has been duly 
authorized. The rag and bone trade has al- 
ways been known as profitable, and some rag- 
pickers rise to considerable wealth. When 
their king expired, therefore, this important 
section of Parisian society were able to make 
an adequate demonstration of honor to his 
memory. No less than twelve hundred of 
them turned out to follow the hearse of Pére 
l’Epingle. 

“Whence the monarch came, however, and 
who he was, no one seems to know. Perhaps 
Marshal Canrobert, to whom he was secretary 
many years ago in Africa, may be able to 
tell. At least Pere l’Epingle, when hard 
pressed, has been heard to give this clew to 
his antecedents. Under his bed was found a 
packet of papers with this inscription: ‘To 
be burned after my death.’ Often when any 
of the inhabitants of this quarter, called the 
Isle of Monkeys, was in trouble, Pére |’Epin- 
gle would disappear for several hours, some- 
times days, but he never came back without 
money wherewith to relieve the afflicted. 
This much for Pére |’Epingle’s private life. 
His political life was exemplary. He was 
really king over his territory, and his subjects 
adored their monarch. He signed their 
treaties, settled their quarrels and judged 
their delinquencies. He congregated his peo- 
ple around him, and, lodging in the same 
neighborhood, they afforded each other mutu- 
al protection. All thieves were immediately 
forced to leave—banished for life from the 
vicinity. Woe to them.if they attempted to 
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return. But the kingdon of Pére |’Epingle 
was far too honest for the frequent incursion of 
thieves. 

“ Besides being monarch, Pére l’Epingle 
was also doctor. He manufactured his own 
medicines, which he gave to his people gratis. 
He also undertook the duties of Minister of 
Instruction. He kept a library, lent out 
books, taught children to read and write, all 
gratuitously. Finally, like a wise ruler, Pére 
l’Epingle, dying, chose a successor, whose 
name is Philippe Je Rebouteur—Philip the 
Bonesetter.’"—Evening Post. 































KEEPING ENGAGEMENTS, 


Some people have no scruples in violating 
engagements for their own personal con- 
venience. It is a bad habit —vwicked we 
should say—for every one ought to hold his 
word sacred. The following incident is in- 
structive: 

Sir William Napier was one day taking a 
long walk near Freshford, when he met a lit- 
tle girl about five years old, sobbing over a 
broken bowl. She had dropped and broken 
it in bringing it back from the field to which 
she had taken her father’s dinner in it, and 
she said she would be beaten on her return for 
having broken it; then, with a sudden gleam 
of hope, innocently looked into his face and 
said : 

“ But ye can mend it, can’t ye?” 

Sir William explained that he could not 
mend the bowl; but the trouble he could 
mend, by the gift of sixpence to buy another. 
However, on opening his purse, it was empty 
of silver, and he had to make amends by 
promising to meet his little friend in the same 
spot at the same hour next day, and to bring 
the sixpence with him, bidding her, mean- 
while, tell her mother she had seen a gentle- 
man who would bring her the money for the 
bow! next day. The child, entirely trusting 
him, went on her way comforted. On his re- 
turn home he found an invitation awaiting 
him to dine in Bath the following evening, 
to meet some one whom he especially wished 
to see. He hesitated for some little time, try- 
ing to calculate the possibility of giving the 

meeting to his little friend of the broken bowl, 
and of still being in time for the dinner party in 
Bath ; but, finding that this could not be, he 
wrote to decline accepting the invitation, on 
the plea of a “ pre-engagement,” saying to one 
of his family, as he did so, “I cannot disap- 
point her, she trusted me implicitly.”—The 
Moravian. 
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ing by his little twig, and leaving God alone 
to think of him.” 


—_———__ +9 
From“ The Spectator” through ‘ ‘The Living Age.” 
THE AUGUST METEORS. 


A very ancient tradition prevails in the 


mountain districts which surround Mount 
Pelion, that during the night of the Feast of 
the Transfiguration (August 6) the heavens 
open, and lights, such as those which sur- 
round the altar during the solemn festivals 
of the Greek Church, appear in the midst of 
the opening. 
and Humboldt considered the opinion proba- 
ble, that this tradition had its origin in the 
successive apparition of several well-marked 
displays of the August meteors. 
so, the date of the shower has slowly shifted, 
—as that of the November shower is known 
to have done,—until now another holiday is 
associated with it, and the simple peasants of 
Southern Europe recognize in the falling 
stars of August the “fiery tears of good St. 
Lawrence the Martyr.” 


It has been thought by Quetelet, 


If this be 


It is wonderful to contemplate the change 


which in a few short years has come over all 
our views respecting these meteors. 
years ago it was considered sufficiently daring 
to regard the August system as part of a zone 
of cosmical bodies travelling in an orbit as 
large perhaps as that of our own earth. 
the distance even of Neptune seems small in 
comparison with that from which those bodies 
have come to us, which flash athwart our 
skies in momentary splendor, and then vanish 
for ever, dissipated into thinnest dust by the 
seemingly feeble resistance of our atmosphere. 


Ten 


Now, 


Accustomed to associate only such giant orbs 
as Saturn and Jupiter, Uranus and Neptune, 
with orbits which must be measured by hun- 
dreds of millions of miles, the astronomer sees 
with wonder these tiny and fragile bodies 
traversing paths yet vaster than those of the 
outer planets. And even more remarkable, 
perhaps, is the immensity of the period which 
the August shooting star has occupied in cir- 
cling around the central orb of our system. 
Each one of the bodies which will be seen 
next Tuesday has been in the neighborhood 
of the earth’s orbit many times before; yet 
the last visit made by them took place years 
before the birth of any person now living, 
since the period of meteoric revolution has 
been proved to be upwards of 118 years. 
Another strange feature of the August me- 
teor-system is the enormous volume of the 
space through which, even in our neighbor- 
hood, the meteor-stratum extends. The fa- 
mous November system is puny by compari- 
son. Striking that system at a sharp angle, 
the earth traverses it ina few hours, so that 
if the earth went squarely through it the pas- 
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sage would occupy, it has been estimated, less 
than a hundred minutes. Thus the depth of 
the November meteor-bed has been calculated 
to be but a hundred thousand miles or so. 
But the earth takes nearly three days in pass- 
ing through the August meteor-system, al- 
though the passage is much more direct. 
For the August meteors come pouring down 
upon our earth almost from above, insomuch 
that the radiant point on the heavens whence 
the shower seems to proceed is not very far | 
from the North Pole; whereas the November 
meteors meet the earth almost full front, as a 
rain-storm blown by a head-wind drifts in the 
face of the traveller. Thus the depth of the 
August system has been estimated at three 
millions of miles ; and this depth seems tolera- 
bly uniform, so that along the whole of that 
enormous range (to be counted, as we have 
said, by hundreds of millions of miles), through 
which the August ring extends, the system 
has a depth exceeding some four hundred 
times the diameter of the earth on which we 
live. 

Yet it is probable that the whole weight of 
the August system, vast as are its dimensions, 
is infinitely less than that of many a hill upon 
the earth’s surface. For the weight of the 
separate falling stars of the system, has been 
determined (by one of the wondrously subtle 
applications of modern scientific processes) to 
be but a few ounces at the outside; and even 
during the most splended exhibition of falling 
stars the bodies which seem to crowd our 
skies are many miles apart, while under or- 
dinary circumstances thousands of miles sepa- 
rate the successively appearing meteors. In- 
deed, it was well remarked by an eminent 





member of the Greenwich corps of astrono- | 


mers, that the planets tell us by the steadi- 
ness of their motions that they are swayed by 
no such attractions as heavily loaded meteor- 
systems would exert. “The weight of meteor- 
systems must be estimated by pounds and 
ounces, not by tons,” he remarked. 

The spectroscope has taught us something 
of the constitution of those bodies, though 
they never reach the earth’s surface. Pro- 
fessor Herschel, third in that line of astrono- 
mers which has done so much for science, has 
employed an August night or two in trying 
to find out what the August meteors are made 
of. With a spectroscope of ingenious device 
constructed by Mr. Browning, F.R.A.S., for 
the special purpose of seizing the light of these 
swiftly moving bodies, Professor Herschel 
was successful in analyzing seventeen meteors. 
The most interesting of his results is his dis- 
covery that the yellow light of the August 
meteors ‘is due to the presence of the metal 
sodium in combustion. This metal has a 
very striking and characteristic spectrum, 


consisting of two bright orange-yellow lines 
very close together ; and this double line was 
unmistakably recognized in the spectrum of 
the August meteors. To use the words of the 
observer, “their condition” (when rendered 
visible to us by their combustion) “ is exactly 
that of a flame of gas ina Bunsen’s burner, free- 
ly charged with the vapor of burning sodium ; 
or of the flame of a spirit Jamp newly trim med, 
and largely dosed with a supply of moistened 
salt.” 

It is strange to consider what becomes of 
all the sodium thus dispersed throughout 
the upper regions of air. There can be no 
doubt that in some form or other—mixed or 
in combination—it reaches the earth. The 
very air we breathe must at all times contain, 
in however minute a proportion, the cosmical 
dust thus brought to us from out the inter- 
planetary spaces. Nay, for aught we know, 
purposes of the utmost importance in the 
economy of our earth, and largely affecting 
the welfare of the creatures which subsist 
upon its surface, may be subserved by this 
continual down-pour of meteoric-matter. We 
know already that the different meteor-sys- 
tems are differently constituted. For in- 
stance, the white November stars are much 
less rich in sodium than the yellow August 
ones. Each system, doubtless, has its special 
constitution, and thus the air we breathe is 
continually being dosed with different forms 
of metalic dust.—now one metal, now another, 
being added, with results in which, did we 
but knowit, we are doubtless largely interested. 
Nor is it certain that deleterious results do 
not occasionally flow from an overdose of 
some of the elements contained in meteors. 
It might be plausibly maintained, on evi- 
dences drawn from known facts and dates, 
that occasionally a meteoric system has 
brought plague and pestilence with it. The 
“ sweating sickness” even has been associated 
(though we admit, not very satisfactorily) 
with the 33-year returns of great displays of 
November shooting stars. Without insisting 
on such hypotheses as these, which scarcely 
rest on stronger evidence than the notion that 
Sodom and Gomorrah was brought about by 
an unusually heavy downfall of sodium-laden 
(that is, salt-laden) meteors, we may content 
ourselves by pointing out that the labors of 
eminent chemists have shown that the air is 
actually loaded at times with precisely such 
forms of metallic dust as the theories of as- 


tronomers respecting meteors would lead us to 
look for. 
a 
A person has often been startled from a 
pleasant dream of self-deception by the words 
of an angry acquaintance. The angry man 
may wish his words unsaid the next hour, but 
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they are past recall. The wisest course is to | 
tuke home this lesson with meekness. 
————_.-<4gp—2 —____ 
ITEMS. 
A dispatch from Fiorgyce, 9th mo. 27th, says 


Mount Ema is in a state of violent eruption. Streams 
of lava are pouring from the crater in Valdue. 


The King of Portugal has contradicted the ramor 
of his candidacy for the throne of Spain, and says 
he was born a native of Portugal, and will die a na- 
tive of that country. 


A Suez despatch announces that the barrier 


against the passage of waters of the Bitter Lake has | 


been removed, and that M. Lesseps has passed 
through the canal ina steamer from Port Said to 
Suez in fifteen hours. 


The disappearance of the star Tau Coron has ex- 
cited considerable discussion on the point whether 
this heavenly body has been consumed by fire, or 
by increasing its distance from the earth has only 
vanished from the sight of terrestrial observers, 
On the latter point, it is stated that recent calcula- 
tions show the Sun and the star Sirius are reced- 
ing from each other at the rate of 29.4 miles per 
second, and itis asserted that this famous star will 
gradually become dimmer and dimmer, and will 
eventually entirely vanish from human sight, un- 
leas the power iv the lenses of telescopes in time 
will have been so greatly increased that astrono- 
mers will be able to investigate more minutely into 
the now distant and invisible stellar systems. 


Str Jonny Frankuin.—The Arctic explorer, Dr. 
Chas. F. Hall, with his Esquimaux companions, 
Ebierning and Tookooleto and their daughters, ar- 
rived at New Bedford, Mass., Sept. 26th, having 
sailed on the ship Ansel Gibbs, from Repulse Bay 
on August 23d. Three men, membe's of the expe- 
dition, arrived om the same day at New London, 
Conn., on board the whaling schooner Cornel a. Dr. 
Hall, who is a citizen of Cincinnati, has been en- 
gaged in Arctic research during the last five years, 
and has conducted several expeditions by boat and 
dog-sledge journeys from the remotest points ac- 
cessible to whalers. He has been accompanied by 
the Esquimaux family mentioned above, who act as 
interpreters to communicate with the natives, and in 
this way has heretofore obtained valuable informa- 
tion and many relics of Sir John Franklin. 

Dr. Hall now brings other articles belonging to 
the Franklin expedition, including spoons and a 
chronometer box, whieh were found on King Wil- 
liau’s land. The skeletons uf several of the mem- 
bers of the expedition and the remains of the boats 
were also discovered. These relics were in all 
probability found near the spot where the Erebus 
and Terror were deserted and which were mentioned 
in the papers discovered by Captain McClintock in 
the Cairn. Dr. Hall reports that he met with a 
native who gave an account of the desertion of the 
ships, which were stove in. The crews took to the 
boats and went ashore, where their provisions be- 
coming exhausted they perished from starvation. 
This information is interesting only as coming from 
an eye-witness, as the above facts are given in the 
McClintock documents. From these authentic 
papers it is known that 105 men, under command 
of Captain F. R. M. Crozier and Captain James Fitz 
James, on May 26th, 1848, started to reach Back’s 
Fish river. Dr. Hall reports that he met with an Es- 
quimaux, who asserts that no member of the Crozier 
party ever reached Montreal island, but that all 


perished from starvation. The schooner Cornelia 
brings an anchor found at the extreme north, 
marked E. 8. 1776, and supposed to have belonged to 
early explorers. A full reportofthe last expedition to 
Henry Grinnell, of New York, who furnished a 
large share of the funds, will be published.— Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 

Niacara Fats, it is well known to geologists 
and other accurate observers, are slowly wearing 
away. In fact, the channel ofthe Niagara river has 
been cut out of the rocks back from Lake Ontario, 
and there is no reason to doubt that the process is 
still going on, in some years more perceptibly than 
in others. The changed appearance of the Falls is 
now the subject of general remark. The Horse 
Shoe, it is stated, has evidently given way some 
thirty feet to that part of the cone where the ‘‘green 
water’’ is seen, so that the horse-shoe appearance 
is metamorphosed to that of a triangular shape. It 
is estimated that about one hundred and fifty tons 
of rock must have fallen in on the Horse Shoe alone, 
and old frequenters of Niagara are placing land- 
marks to notice the. recession that may take place 
before another year. The American Falls, it is as- 
serted, has evidently given way at points to a con- 
siderable extent. The present recession, it is be- 
lieved, is probably the greatest ever witnessed by 
any one generation. The heavy ice fields which 
pass over in the spring, the strong currents, and 
the ceaseless wear and tear of the cataract, it is very 
certain, must inevitably wear heavily away the 
rocky crest of the Falls.— Exchange Paper. 


Father Secchi has added a discovery to the many 
he has already made in the ever-widening world 
of stars. He has turned that most wonderful and 
simple of al! instruments, the spectroscope, to the 
variable Star R in Gemini, and he has found it all 
ablaze! We well remember the thrilling sensation 
which was caused by the sudden outburst of a star 
in Corona in 1866, which shone with the lustre of a 
star of the fourth magnitude, and gradually disap- 
peared in the formless void, though still remaining 
as an object of telescopic research. The variable 
star in Gemini to which we vow refer attained its 
maximum brightness in February last, and has 
been subjected to a careful spectroscopic examina- 
tion by Father Secchi, one of the unwearied inves- 
tigators of celestial phenomena, He found its spec- 
trum closely analogous to that of the star in Corona. 
It shows a brilliant hydrogen ray, and as near as 
terrestrial observation can determine presents the 
awe-inspiring spectacle of a world on fire! It has 
taken many years for the light of that burning star to 
reach our mortal vision ; perhaps even now yonder 
sparkling sun flaming up among the stars has passed 
into a new form of material existence, and its de- 
pendent worlds have been dissolved in vapor. Many 
years must pass before even on the swift wings of 
light the tidings will be borne to us; for many 
years still shining among its peers will the star be 
seen by mortal eyes even when the fiat of Almighty 
Power has blotted it out forever. R in Gemini is 
not the only fire whose mighty blaze we have to 
watch. The physicists have been busy with the two 
comets of 1868, called Brorson’s and Winnecke’s, 
and found them to be masses of burning carbon of 
extreme tenuity. Winnecke’s comet still faintly 
burns in the northwestern evening sky. Now, too, 
we can account for the great star of 1572, which 
suddenly shone forth in Cassiopsta with a bright- 
nes3 which made it visible at noonday ; now we com- 
prehend the lesser light of Corona, and watch with 
intensified interest the fire which every night is re- 
vealed to our observation—Providence Journal. 
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HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS) 


NOW OPENINC AT 


Friends Central Ory Goods Store 


Barnsley Table Linens. 

Washed Damasks, in variety. 

Check or Dice Table Linens, from 45c to $1.00. 

Cotton and Linen Sheetings, in all widths. 

Pillow-Case Maslins, of the best makes. 

Pillow-Case Linens, in Richardson’s make. 

Honey-Comb Spreads, $1.50, 1.62 and 1.75. 

Jacquard Counterpanes, from $4.00 to $10.00. 

Marseilles Quilts, from $3.50 to $20.00. 

200 doz. Napkins, all Linen, $1.50, 1.62, 1.75 to 
$12 per doz. 

Crib Counterpanes—variety of patterns. 

Crib Blankets—all prices. 

Ballard Vale and Gilbert Flanuels—all numbers. 

Blankets, from the finest to the lowest grades. 

Scotch and Nursery Towelling—all widths. 

Bureau Covers, new patterns. 

Muslins, by the case, piece or yard. 


STOKES & WOOD, 


S. W. cor. Seventh and Areh Sts., *Philada. 


N. B. —We have received our new importation of Long and 
Square Thibet Shawls, in different sizes and ehoice shades. 

Samples sent to all ‘parts of the country, ard orders eae 
attended to emnxi 43 612 if 


WM. HEACOCK’S 


FORRITORE WAREROOMS, 
No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Repairing, Varnishing, and Upholstering- 
Removals and Packing of Furniture 
carefully attended to. Rooms to 
Let for Storing Furniture. 


_ exxi ee SN eee 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
3we pxmo = 33 N. Second 8t., Philadelphia. 


ISAAC DIXON, 
120 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia 


Dealer in WATCHES, DIAMOs DS. 3 aw buet, 
vr AND PLATED 

FORKS, 4c. Warrauted to be 
Silver at the lowest cash prices. All vcinds of Watches aad Jew- 
elry repaired and mae to erder. Old Gold and S:lver —— or 
taken in exchange. a2alm 


OSWHGO INSTITUTE | 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
At Oswego Village, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 











The Fall Term of this Institution will .ommence the 13th of 


Ninth month (September.) For particulars uddress 
ifxt AMIB DRORY, Principat. 





seats = a a pol . 


ee 





Is Simple, Durable, and Easily Operated. Agents Wanted En- 
c'ose stamp for Sample Stocking and Circular. Address JA8. D. 
ORVE, General Agent, 922 Cheatout St. Philada. xixeno 


-MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
94 ly T. EI LWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W. cor. 7th ané Arch Sts. 


KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY 
(Chester County, Pa.,) 
For Young Men and Boys, 


Enters on its fourth year Tenth mo. 4th. 1869. Buildings put 
up last season. Well arranged Bath rooms. Splendid Gymnasium, 
Large Pisygrounds. Instruetion thorough io every department. 
Terma 20 per cent. lower than any other boys’ achool ia Eastern 
Pennsylvavia. 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE; 
10mtf A.M. (Harvard University.) Principal. 


CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 

Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
Bordentown, N, J. 


The Fifty-Ninth (or Winter) Seesion of this Institution will 
“Toneal = the 16th of Eleventh month, 


Terms seasion of twenty weeks, No extts swat 
pe tat itn culars add a HENRY W. RIDG 
rosswicks P.O.. Burlington Co., N. J 


REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


Furniture Warehouse, 
No. 526 Callowhill Street, 





COTTAGE FURN RE. Also first-class HATR 
HUSE MATTRE SES. Renovating of Oid Mat- 

tresses, Varnishing and Repairing attended to with promptness. 

Prices Repucep. mwexi wyp 


WO. Q20C0Ck, 


GENERAL 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 


| Sores on band a large coommement of fine WALNUT and 


36 49 ly 





Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies, 
CHESTER CO., PA. 


This Institution, which has been in successful 
operation for the last fifteen years, will commence 
its Winter Session on the 4th of Tenth month next. 
During the present year the buildings have been 
enlarged and greatly improved, being s ied with 


all the modern improvements im respect’to heating, 
study rooms, ventilation, bath rooms; etc. 

The Circulars farnish fall particulars. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jz., 
Ercildoun Seminary, Chester Co. , Pa. 


Address 
731 1016 
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New Fall & Winter Dry Good 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 


7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Desires 'to call the attention of Friends to the stock of goods 
which he is daily receiving for Fal] and Winter sal's, some of 
which*are of his own importation, and_manufactured expressly 
for bim. 


Dark’ Brown and Olive Brown Silk: finish Mohairs. 

Dark Olive Brown Canton Clothe, beautifal shades, 

Dark Olive Silk Bombazines and Silk Zenobias. 

Pim’s Irish Poplins, Dark mode and Brown, made 
to order. 

All Wool Corded Poplins, choice shades. |. 

Very fine quality Madonna Cloths, made to ‘ rer. 

A lot of Dark Mohairs, 25 cts.—very cheap. 

A4at of 4-4 Princess;Clott-s, 75 cte.—cost th tm- 


Ti tinh OY Bladk, Bilkka.. v4 d 
k and Colored Alpacas, from 37} cts. to $425. 
Particular care taken in the selection of Alpacas. 

Extra size Long and Square Plain Mixt Blanket 
Shawls, short fringe. 

New importation and new shades of Bound Thibet 
Long and Square Shawls. 

Silk Gauze, Bobbinets, Wash Blonds and all the 
other Cap materials. 

House Furnishing Goods in great variety. 

N,B.—Persons in the country desiring tp ander 
goods will be farnisbed with samples by ‘mail. 
Country Merchants invited to esl} = ems 515 iwa 


MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ss. ap PHILADELPHIA. 
CY Ofies, No. 704 Arch’ Street, 


From Ké..3 auth Fifth Street. 


The Dirdetrvs, in annbdadeing their REMOVAL to this location, 
with inereased facilities for business, would respectfully solicit 
the patronage of their friends ard the public, believing the ad- 
vantages to the asavred are equal to those offered by any other 
Company. 

The only strictly Mutual Fire Insurance 

Company in the consolidated City. 


A Rebate of 33 per cent: is made. and a further deduction may 
be expected if the Compang contin aes as successful as it has been. 
ta whom Hoonomy i an-ot ject should insure in this Com- 
. RATES LOw. 
Insurance’ maile on Buildings Perpetue] and Limited; on 
Merchandize and Household Goods annually, 
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Assets, - = = $188,380.25 
DIRECTORS. 
Caleb Clothier, William P. Reeder, 
, Ben, n Malone, Jo eph Chapman, 
'* "f! Bthwood Chapman, FRdward M, Needles, 
Simeon Matiack, -M-Jenkinw 
Aaron W. Gaskill, Lukens Webster. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
BENJAMIN MALONE, Vice-President. 
THOMAS MATHER, ‘Treasater, 
T. ELLWOND CHAPMAN, Secretary. nieow1218 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
CARRIE A. ELLISON, 
(Successor to EMELINE COLLINS,) 


456 Fourth Avenue, 3 doors below 3ist St., N. York. 
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ISSUED BY TER 


‘‘BOGK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS.” 


For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 
PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 
Lino. 141 Pp., CLOUD........ 0000 ceceeee coe Price 50c. 
Biblical History Familiariszed by Questions. 

By Anmw A. Townsenn. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 870. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or Firet-Day Schuuis. By 
Janz Jounsox. Ismo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
“ 108 “ “ Second. “ 40c. 

Devotional Poetry for the Children. 

BE GR. C4 Ppp. nccrccccccsere escccsescccosedss Price 20v, 
A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jonnson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, desigued to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflectiun in the Young Mind. By Jans 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth........... ~Price 20c. 
Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Haaeixt & Srocety. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 4%. 
“A Treasury of Faocts”—a Bovk designed for 
Qhildren, in Bix Numbers, being a revisior of 
“ Early Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonnaon. 
6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each....... soseseeee Price T5c, 
Basays upon some of the Testimonies of Tr:ith 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jounson. 
18me,. 1} PPPs cee crccescocedsdcdoccvesctccee.- PFit © she e 
Essays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace 
By 8. M. J. 18mo. 50 pp. Cloth........... Price 20c. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 

Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00 
Journal of John Woolman, $1.00, Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.00. 
Early Quakeriam, by B. Michener, cloth, 31.46, sires, $2. Friends’ 
Misevliany, 11 vols., (4th vol. out of print,) $8. Works of Isaac 
Penington, 4 vels., $5. History of Delaware County, Penna., $3.00. 
Thomas Story’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. Bmily Mayland, $1.00 
“The Sunday Question,” $1.00. Ne Sect in Heaven, 5 cts., 50 cts 
a dozen. Child's Bouk of Nature, in 3 parts. Illustrated, $2.65. 
Dissertation om the Christian Ministry. by John Jackson, 50c. 
Youug Friesds’ Manual, by Benj. Hallowell, cloth. Tic. Sermon 
by Wm. Dewsbury, 50 cts. adesen. Account of John Richardsvn, 
mailed for $L.0u. The Sabbath of Life, by R. D. Addington, $1.50. 
Law's Address to the Clergy, 40c. Familiar Letters, by Ann 
Wilsca, 760. Rufus Hall, de. Early Corruptions of Obristianity, 
80c. in the Sehovl Room, by John 8. Hart, $1 25. The Cruci- 
fied and Quirkened Christian, 25 cts. Tour to West Lndies, 
it. W. Moore, $1.25 Meditadions on Life and its Religions Duties— 
Meditations on Death and Eternity, by Zechokke, $1.75 each. 
Mott on Education, 4c, 40c. Life of Sarah Grubb, 75c. 

“THE NEW TESTAMENT, at 75 cts, bound in cloth, gilt 
title, 600 pages, clear type. Mailed at $1.00 

Bible ani Testament. one vol, adapted to use in First-day 
Schouls. Vrice 6) cte. Mailed at 80 cts. 

New edition Mem»ir of John Roberts. 35 cts- 

Tao-pi (a friendly Sioux Indian) and his Friends. or The 
Indian’s Wrongs and Rights. $1.00 Mailed at $1 15. 

Tobacco and its Effects. A Prize Essay, by Henry Gibbons 
M.D. 48 pp. 6 cts 

* Studies ” by John A Dorgan. Price $1.25. 

The Christian Casket, by Esra Michener. 30 o's. 

Kules of Discipline of Philsdeiphia Yearly Meeting. Price 35c, 

Abont 2) per ‘cent. additional, when sent by mail. 

Several volames «f FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, unbound, for sale, 
viz., Vols. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22 and 23. 

Marniace Ceatiricates, Five Parchment, in boxes, $5.00, 

BMMOK COMLY, 144 N. Seventh &t. 








